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ORLGLRAL SESTCRBS. 


ISAAC HAYNE, 
OR THE PATRIOT MARTYR OF CAROLINA. 


An Historical Dramatic Sketch. Time, August, 1781, while Charles- 
ton was in possession of the British. 


[The incidents are gathered from Ramsay's History,Garden’s Anecdotes, Lee’s 
Memuirs, and the Southern Review.] 


A STREET. 


Enter an American citizen. Speaks.— 
Terrific war! how heavy are thy chains. © 
Bright though thou art to infancy, which sees 
In nodding plume and keeuly burnish’d sword, 
But gaudy wys ;—bright to the daring youth, 
Whose ear excited finds discourse most rare 
In trumpet note, artillery’s deaf’ning roar, 
And measured foot-fall ;—bright to maiden glance, 
That in Love’s eye. reads bravery, honour, fame ;— 
And bright to manhood, that forever pants ' 
For deeds embiazoned on thy bloody page ; 
Still thou art dark to him, whose fettered arm 
Makes impotent his will; and whose trail life 
Hangs on the fiat of a mortal’s word. 
Enter second Citizen. 
Hast heard the fate of Hayne within this hour? 
Still doth the tyrant Commandant deny 
The trial e’en to malefactors given? 
Second citizen. He does: War’s summary decree prevails: 
He dies to-morrow. 
First citizen. IIeaven! what savage haste! 
Hayne! Hayne! for thee, America will weep 
Stern tears, but soon shall Britain pay them back 
In drops of blood! 
Second citizen. Speak low, apart here. Hist! 
[ They retire. 


A GARDEN. TWO AMERICAN LADIES. 


First Lady. WUHayne sentenced to an ignominious death ? 
Would that this arm could wield a warrior’s blade! 
America wants men, when such things are. 

Second Lady. Be calm, dear siste: ! this insensate war 
Respects not woman’s helplessness, nor leaves 
Our shrinking sex from brutal wrong secure: 

Oh! then, provoke it not, for even now 
My svu! doth shudder at the fate, o’er which 
The future hangs its magtle. 

First Lady. I could weep, 
But my hot cheeks would drink the gushing tears ;— 
I'll not be still,—the echoes shall awake, 

And answer ‘*Murder” to this deed !—I would 

I were the night-mare on Lord Rawdon’s breast, 

To crouch in ‘dreams and scream there, Murder! Murder! 
What! Hayne, the soul of chivalry and truth, 

Hayne, sentenced to the scaffold; while mean forms 

Bask in lite’s sunsbine, or go gliding down 

To peaceful graves? It may not, shall not be !— 

Second Lady. ‘Thy spirit frights me, Helen. Sure ’tis not 
For woman thus to judge of soldier-deeds. 

Soft as these flowers, which silent ope around, 
Yielding sweet perfume to the gentle breeze, 
Woman should live, and distant from earth’s strife, 
Look ever to the sky in loveliness. 

First Lady. Loveliness, Anna, is a word for peace. 

Stern deeds are beauty now.—Our land is rous’d, 
And claims from woman’s h ind a nobler task, 
Than thus to sit in summer bowers, and tune 
The fairy lute or list the wild bird’s song. 

See’st thou yon clustering vine, whose trumpet flowers 
Toss in luxurious clusters on the wind? 

*Tis beautifui, Lown, and so is woman: 

But Anna, those bright blossoms hide a power 

Called poison, and perchance, to our soft sex 

God gives like art to injure when she’s crush’d.— 

But time is lost; before the set of sun, 

H..ndreds of names clustered in full appeal, 

Will show stern Balfour and the tory Lord, 











That “rebel women”* sometimes quit their bowers, 
STREET. AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


First Citizen. A mournful stir rans through the city streets ; 
Men speak with lowering brows, in whispered tones, 
And now an vath impatient, or a hand 
Clineli’d suddenly, shows public mood.—What news? 

Second Citizen. A respite for afew brief hours is given, 
That Hayne may bless his children ere he dies. 

All has been urged, that pity, love, respect, 

Could urge, yet all in vain.—Our Governor, 

Borre on a litter, faint and overtasked, 

Humbly besought in low, but earnest speech, 

Those callous men; but he appea'ed in vain ! 

Then came intrepid women trom their homes, 
Bearing petitions blotted with their tears ; 

I marked each faltering step, and pleading gaze, 
And graceful gesture, as they urg’d their suit: 
Rawdon, with courtly air and polished phrase, 
Received them, but denied their modest claim, 
While Balfour mingled scorn with harsh repalse ; 
Till, blinded by their tears, they turned away, 
Hope’s slight raft lost amid griet’s ocean-tide. 
Scarce had they gone, whe, clad in mourning robes, 
With mourning hearts, still sadder suppliants came, 
The prisoner’s children,—no fond parents near 
Toaid. The eldest boy, with anxious brow, 

Too early marked by care, advanced the first. 

Upon his arm, despondingly leaned one, 

Whom the strong ties of sisterhood and love 

Link’d to nis injured sire; and when he saw 

Her pallid lip, and felt her shrinking form 

Start at the glitter of the foeman’s arms, 

He braced himself anew and proudly stood, 

As if his boyhood felt the nerve and power 

To guard her from a host of coming ills.— 

Then came the girl, a creature sylph-like bright, 

Yet with soft, liquid eyes, that drooped beneath 

The falling lids; while serrow’s frost had blanched 
Her rose-cheek coloured by eleven springs. 

[In close embrace, she clasp’d the hand of one, 

A younger blossom, on whom nursery cares 

Were yet employed, but who, not versed in tears, 
Stood by his father’s foes to plead with smiles. 

They knelt, that touching group! and would have spoke, 
But stifling grief denied them utterance, 

And all that they could cry was, “Save my father !” 
Once frem the eldest boy these words were wrung, 
“My mother’s dead! ‘Two children share her grave, 
Take not my father too !’—but ’twas too low 

To reacii his ear, and if it had, his heart 

Was closed and ice-bound to the thrilling cry. 

But when the stern denial was returned, 

Which sealed his father’s fate, the elder son 

Lovk’d round with desperate glance, and clenched his hands, 
While a quick shriek of agony burst forth 

From those young mourners, and in wild despair 
Reeling, they fell into each other’s arms, 

And thus were borne, in agony, away. [A pause. 

First Citizen. A restless fever burns within my soul ; 
My daily tasks are hateful, and I turn 
lustinctively to grasp my idle sword. 

PROVOST PRISON.+ 
Hayne alone, walking calmly as if in meditation—listens as the bell 
sr kes twelve. 

Hayne speaks. St. Michael’s chime ! Oh what a throng of scenes 
From day to day its signal ushers in. 

The infant’s welcome birth it heralds, or 

The br:dul hour,—while ofien floats its peal 

In solemn requiems round the couch of death: 
And like a requiem sounds it now to me, 

For I am dying; death is felt bythim 

Whuv in the settled gloom of midnight, knows 
To-morrow’s shades must gather o’er his grave. 


~* south Carolina women n gloried i in thia appellation.—Garden’ s Anecdotes. 
t Now the Exchange. 


| They retire. 
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My wife, my buried one! on whose still couch 
The planted flowers have scarcely oped in bloom; 
And ye, fair buds of being, who did close 
So soon your veined lids in death ;—I come ! 
I come !—too thankful that this treacherous earth 
O’er you has lost its power :—Ye rest secure !— 
Ye war not with the reveries, conjuring up 
Dim, phantom forms, that in the midnight crowd 
Too often round my pillow; nor the dreams 
(Tiank God! they are but dreams,) where faces peer 
In madd’ning glee upon my spirit’s eye : 
Nor, worse than all, that looking for of death, 
Untimely and degrading, where the soul 
Leaves not the placid clay in quiet peace, 
Bui all is struggling horror !———Blessed ones! 
Your bed is green, and there, through flickering leaves 
The sun slants downward on the springing stems, 
And moonlight slumbers gently on the dew. 
Not by your grave the mob’s coarse shout is heard, 
But summer birds trill there sweet lays of joy. 
The executioner, with death-bronzed look, 
Frowns not upon that spot, but gushing tears 
Drop tenderly from loving eyes.—Tis well !y 
My children! would that I could thus be laid 
W here, from the burnished oak, the hoary moss 
Waves its grey banner to the passing breeze.— 
Alas! my noble boys and orphan girl, 
Who still contend with life’s tumultuous waves, 
My whole heart sickens and my head is faint 
With thoughts of you,—left fatherless. ; 
O God! 
How tenderly would I have nursed their youth, 
Reft of that blessed mother’s fostering love, 
Whose gentle eye is shrouded o’er by death, 
Nor longer beams above their breathing sleep, 
Shedding a constant sunlight over all. 
Death had been soften’d, dear ones! could but I 
Have lain my cheek to yours, and felt your hands 
Press down my dying lids with filial care, 
And borne a message of your love to her 
Who waits to greet her household in the skies. 
And thou, my country! I had hoped to see 
The star of conquest lighting up thy brow. 
Yet ’neath the waves of woe upon my soul, 
I feel an under-current of stern joy, 
That I may die for thee.—Oh! many a hand 
Now feeble, will be nerved with sudden strength 
When the sad story of my wrongs is heard — 
Touch’d by my fate, the daughters of the South 
Shall bendin mingled thought around my grave, 
Aveng’d by brother-swords. New England’s sons 
Hearing the tale, and bracing up their souls 
Shall rush upon the foe, fierce as the winds 
Athwart their icy hills. Posterity 
Will not unkindly dwell upon my name. 
But, Heavenly Father! this is uot the hour 
To cling thus fervently to earthly things ;— 
Let these low clouds of thought, though coloured up 
With deathless hues of love and loyalty, 
Roll off, and leave me with myself and Thee. 
EAST-BAY. TWO AMERICANS. 
First Soldier. Noonday burns: 
Bright sunshine, yet deep gloom is o’er the scene, 
A shade like death. Icould not join the crowd, 
But wrapt in bitter musings, here remained. 
And what a solemn hush! The Zephyr’s breath 
Scarce ruffles yonder vessel’s snowy sail ; 
And the blue wave, with such a gentle plash 
As summer rivers yield, kisses the bastion : 
White clouds rest lightly on the upper deep, 
The oars-man’s stroke falls clearly, and behold! 
The very winds disdain to lift on high 
The British flag, on yonder distant tower. 
Nature is still, but what a tempest wild 
Rages in human hearts. I cannot breathe 
This air, and the mid-summer’s sun is faint 
To the hot fire that kindles up my soul. 
OGod! sustain him! ’tis a fearful thing, 
With perfect sense and strong corporeal power, 
To quit this gladsome earth. 


Second Soldier. The town’s quite lone, 


A few t’exult, butoh! far more to weep 

Have joined the funeral throng. I could not bear 
The spectacle. The image haunts me now 

Of that dark prison scene. 


{ Meditates. 











First Soldier. When wast thou there? 

Second Soldier. Last evening, and my inmost heart retains 
The vision still. A messenger I went, 
And saw them all—the children and their sire. 
And through my suture life, on memory’s height 
That scene will stand, like some lone, broken column, 
Sad, but most beautiful! Beside the door 
At which I entered, stood a Hessian guard. 
Alas! my country! do I live to tell 
Of foreign hirelings, who thus cord it o’er thee? 
A coffin was at hand, shrouded above 
With sable pall, save where an open space 
Display’d the garniture of white within. 
1 little marked the prison; but we know 
War decks not oft with niceties of show 
The grated chamber, where the sentenced lie, 
Though downy pillows willing slaves have spread, 
And busy love, with an untiring zeal, 
Has ministered through life to each slight wish. 
A thoughtful quiet sat upon his brow, 
Varied at moments by some sudden gush 
Of anguish from his friends, as the smooth lake, 
When froma passing cloud the rain drops fall, 
Breaking its stillness, chafes, but silently, 
And then reflects all heaven in calm again. 
Upon his knee nestled the youngest boy, 
Who conscious seem’d of grief he thought to soothe 
With pretty toying.—Double love was his.— 
His tair twin-blossom had been laid asleep 
In early death, within his mother’s arms, 
And shared her grave ; therefore the father’s voice 
Grew tremulous, when he addressed the boy, 
And therefore did he hide his face at times, 
When nature was too strong, ’mid the child’s curls. 
Claspt in his other arm, leaned a fair girl, 
Glowing and fresh in childhood’s ripening bloom, 
I did not see her face, for on his breast 
She hung like a crypt lily, while loud sobs 
Came deep and shivering from her youthful frame. ‘ 
But once (her head uprais’d to wipe the tears 
She did not strive to check,) her eager glance 
Fell on the ready coffin ;—a wild shriek 
Of piteous woe still ringing on my ear, 
Burst from her lips; then to her father’s neck 
She clung, claiming protection. E’en as one 
Resolved to bear his part, the elder boy 
Stood silent, though the gushing tears burst forth 
And roll’d unheeded down. 

The martyr spoke; 

And in that listening group a footfall slight, 
Such the intense excitement of the scene, 
Would have seemed loud as thunder; fora vaice 
So near the grave sounds like an oracle. 
‘**Tis not so dread a thing, my friends! to die, 
Ifthe firm mind rallies its better thoughts, 
And looks without this shell of earth. ’Tis but i 
The foretaste of some few short years, or days 
Perchance, when stern disease with tyrant touch, 
Harsher than hangman’s hand, would act its part. 
Oh! weep not thus: a coward had I been, 
Ye might have wept, for bitter are the tears 
That fall upon a recreant traitor’s grave. 
I chiefly grieve that this my tragic fate 
May rouse the unholy passion of revenge, 
And war, with hydra-head be arm’d anew.” 
There was a moment’s pause, a lower tone, 
In soften’d cadence, and 1 caught not all, 
But solemn words fell broken on my ear, 
“Children,—religion,—mother,—grave,— Almighty” — 
I heard no more, for gathering sobs arose 
From every heart; the children to their sire 
More closely clung, and I, with gushing tears, 
Withdrew. 





THE BARRACKS. BRITISH SOLDIERS. 


First Soldier. Saw you the traitor meet his fate? 

My duties called me here. , 
Second Soldier. Oh! breathe it not 

Again, my comrade, but this deed cries “‘murder 
First Soldier. Speak not thus harshly. ’Tis the chance of war. 
Second Soldier. ‘The chance of war,” to use thy worldly phrase, 

Once made me prisoner to the foe. Wounded 

And bowed with care, I lay, while thoughts of home, 

Of Mary and my smiling babe, so play’d 

Upon my heart-strings, I was moved to tears. 

Hayne saw me, question’d of my health and state, 
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Soothed me with gentle words and Christian deeds, 
And granted me a soldierly exchange. 
Yes, Britons whisper ofhis worthiness, 
And his too short reprieve sprang from their claim 
(Unask’d by him, but oh! how felt by me) 
“Humanity to prisoners.” 

First Soldier. What was 
His bearing at the final scene? 

Second Soldver. Comrade, 
Thou’st viewed a noble ship with sails all set, 
Riding majestic on the ocean deep, 
And when a vexing wind has crossed her path 
Hast seen her yield a moment, then again 
Righting herself press nobly on her way.— 
’Twas thus with him. When the base instrament 
Of death first met his eye, he back recoil’d, 
But soon regained his bearing calm and high. 
There lingered, it is said, within his breast 
A hope, that like a soldier he might die ; 
It was his last request, and was refused. 
But, brother, there are men and moods can throw 
A dignity o’er basest offices. 
I felt this truth imprest by him. 

A crowd 
Gathering and swelling from the Eastern Bay, 
‘To where the woods upon the city’s bound, 
Northward arise, followed the soldier’s steps. 
His stripling son was there, and hardened hearts 
Melted to sympathy with his young grief. 
His father paused, snd bade the weeping boy 
Bear his remains to his ancestral tomb: 
Then with the calm farewell man gives to man, 
When slumber’s couch is sought, addressed his 
friends, 

And folding round his soul faith’s radiant robe, 
Arose to Heaven. Methought the earth grew dark ; 
Men walked as spectres, and my reasun reel’d.— . 

Comrade, to me it is a soothing thought, 





site shore. Carriages of all sizes cross it, and 


at assigned periods of the day it is opened for the 
passage of steam boats and other craft. There 
are alsoa number of floating mills, which are 
turned by the stream, andthe boats which bear 
them are anchored side by side. 

A return carriage to Aix la Chapelle, induced 
me immediately to resume my journey. We 
travelled over a military road, which is con- 
structed of four-sided stones about ten inches 
long and eight inches thick—the width of the 
road was about twelve feet. The country was 
nearly level—very much cleared and carefully 
cultivated, and from the number and size of the 
dwellings, I inferred, was the abode of wealth and 
prosperity. 

We entered Aix in the evening, in time to 
walk allaround it. A prettier town I nowhere 
saw in Europe. It is much resorted to for its 
waters, and the improvements are ina style of 
great neatness and elegance. The hotels were 
very sumptuous and liberally conducted. The 
mineral spring was enclosed by a handsome 
building, with a spacious arcade supported by 
pillars, and ateach end were large rooms where 
refreshments were provided. A minstrel band 
played every evening for the gratification of visi- 
tors. 

A stranger might spend his time very plea- 
santly at this place, and it is one of general re- 
sort. 

We passed the night at Aix, engaged another 
return carriage, and in the morning took our de. 
parture. The route was enlivened by villages | 
and towns, and we dined at Liege, celebrated in 








(Although a stranger, once alas ! a foe,) 
That in his kindred burial-place in peace 
The soldier rests. I’ve seen the sacred <pot. 
There many a pilgrim rev’rently shall turn, 
Foeman and friend, and sadly, ueeply muse, 
While dwelling on the Patriot-Martyr’s wrongs, 
Who, doom’ d to die atraitor’s cruel death, 
Ask’d but a soldier’s doom, and was denied. 
And let me whisper my heart's prophecy.— 
His high resolve will nerve Columbia’s heart, 
Brace freedom’s arm anew, and teach her foes 
*‘How nobly an American can die.” C.G. 
Nore 1.—Hayne’s last proinise toa friend previous 
to his execution, was, that he would show “how an 
American could die.”’ 
Nore 2.—Col. Hayne was interred in the family | 
burial-ground in St. Bartholomew’s Parish, four 
miles beyond Jacksonboro’. 


} 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 23, page 179.) 
GERMAN Y—BELGIUM. 

Cologne is an ole fashioned looking place, and 
is garrisoned both by Prussia and Austria. There 
is little to interest a stranger. I noticed among 
the principal articles for sale in the shops, the 
beautifully painted pipes I have alluded to; I 
priced several, and one by no means among the 
most costly was charged at five dollars. There 
is an ancient Cathedral here of great size, but 
left by the projectors in an unfinished state. The 
Prussian Government has occasionally to ad. 
vance the means to keep it from dilapidation. 
There is a noble bridge of boats across the 
Rhine, which connects Cologne with the oppo. 


| the romance of Quentin Durward. 
| we stopped at Huy, a small place oa the Meuse 





At evening | 


river, and the next day enjoyeda most delightful 
ride upon its banks to Namur. At several places 
we saw many labourers washing earth which 
had been dug in the neighbourhood, for the pur- 
pose of extracting 1ronore. This night we stop- | 
ped at Jemappe, an insignificant village, though | 
rendered memorable as being the scene of con- 
flict on the first day of the battle ef Waterloo.— 
The field of Waterlo» was seven miles distant 
from this place, and a guide undertook in the 
' morning to point out the various positions of the 
contending parties. The country was gently 
undulating, and a clearance of several miles’ cir. 
cuit gave an open field for observation and for 
fight. An immense mound, near one hundred 
and fifty feet high, formed by the labour of the 
army, marked the spot where the principal melée 
took place, and on various parts of the field are 
monuments to commemorate the achievements 
of the day, and mark where men of distinguished 
rank terminated their career. Our guide was the 
son of de Costa, the guide of Napoleon during 
the battle. He was a complete chronicle of that 
event and talked like a book. His services as a 
guide to strangers who still resort in numbers to 
view that battle ground, yield him a perpetual 
revenue, as well as the mouldering buttons and 
eagles, &c. sold as relicts of that awful conflict 
Pursuing the road to Brussels, you arrive at the 
village of Waterloo; here strangers stop and 
enter the church which was made a hospital 
for the wounded English. 

Hundreds here discovered the emptiness of 
ambition, and far from home and kindred, among 
groans of feilow sufferers, the hurry and con. 
fusion of a military hospital, and inconveniences 


| 
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which necessarily attend it, breathed a sigh at the 
recollection of happier hours, aow to ve termi. 
nated forever, while the spirit winged its flight 
from these abodes of tumult and of strife. The 
walls of the church were filled with monuments 
to the departed, and at a few rods’ distance their 
remains repose in the lap of their common 
mother. At the tavern they show the boot shot 
off with the leg of the Marquis of Anglesea, and 
hard byin a ; a tomb erected over the spot 
where the leg Was buried. 

From this village the ride to Brusselsss through 
a dense and umbrageous forest, and over a fine 
military road we passed the barrier and boule- 
vard, and winding though narrow streets, enter. 
ed a noble square, where the Hotel de Flandres 
affo: ded us a magnificent abode. 

Brussels is one of the prettiest cities in Europe; 
the inequality of the ground, the taste of the 
houses, the contrast between the old Spanish 
style of building and the modern, the noble 
churches and public buildings, the canals, and 
above all, the beautiful promenade in front of the 
King’s palace, and the noble structures surround. 
ing it, all fill the mind with admiration and de. 
light. The promenade is shaded by immense 
and spreading trees, and the walks conduct here 
through a wilderness, there to a pool, while 
benches in various positions invite the loiterer 
to recline. Gazing across verdant and neatly 
trimmed grass plots and through a forest of trees, 
you see statues of heathen story elevated over 
this sylvan picture, and looking like the presiding 
deities ofthe place. The palace of the Prince of 
Orange, now King of Holland, fronts this beauti- 
ful walk. It is not large, but isa complete bijou— 
the walls and pillars are all of marble, the floors 
inlaid, and the pictures and furniture of most ex- 
quisite taste and perfection. Strangers on en- 
tering the palace are provided with immense 
worsted shoes, on which they shove along on the 
margin of the inlaid floors, and are not permitted 
to cross the room. It is probable this palace will 
be confiscated to government, since the Belgians 
drove out the Prince of Orange, as a conspirer 
against their liberties, and a tyrant. Leopold, 
the present King of Belgium, has proved a cruel 
rival to this Prince. He supplanted him in the 
favour of Charlotte, of England, Leopold’s first 
wife; and was then called to wear the crown of 
Belgium, which had been just torn from the head 
ofthe Prince of Orange. 

Since the revolution there is far greater liberty 
of sentiment than previously existed; the press is 
unshackled, and so free in its strictures on 
passing events, that several Belgian prints are 
now prohibited in France. The inhabitants in 
their tastes and partialitiesappear to be quite 
French. Laces and needle work are the staple 
commodities of this city. The shops are filled 
with them, and their beautiful patterns and exe- 
cution induce the passer by, though not interest- 
ed by matters of that kind, to stop and gaze a 
moment attheirelegance. I visited a lace manu. 
factory; the work was executed in a great mea- 
sure by children of ten years of age, though there 
was one woman of eighty years working in the 
manufactory, whose eye sight was still good,— 
The process is very tedious—the lace is never 
made wider than an inch, and is then impercepti- 
bly joined till it forms any required size. Itis 
made entirely by the needle upon a small cush. 








ion. A good day’s work is a piece two inches 
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long and an inch wide; the flowers are manu. 
factured separately and then sewed on, A lady’s 
scarf was shown fur $180.. They have a fine 
museum and gallery ot paintings here, and in- 
deed in every city in Europe; so great is the 
veneration for the fine arts that something of this 
kind can always be exhibited. 

Opposite the Hotel de Flandres was a military 
barrack, and at the setting of the guard at night, 
aregimental band, with wind instruments alone, 
payed for near halfan hour. It was the sweet. 
est music lever heard. Inturn all the posts were 
visited in like manner, when the guard for the 
night was set. 

There are a number of strolling musicians 
about Brussels, who play in court yards or before 
doors of private residences, for any gratuity they 
can get. During dinner hours at the hotels, 
harp and guitar players perform and accompany 
their music with the voice. At the end of thi 
entertainment a plate or a tambourine is handed 
around the table by one of the miustrels, and a 
few sous collected. They are at other times 
watching the windows, and if they can catch 
sight of any gazer will play until a few sous are 
thrown them. 

At Brussels we parted with our courier. He 
felt or pretended to feel great regret on our pay- 
in ghis wages; he rushed up suddenly, fellon his 











- ' | 
knees, caught the hand of Madame and kis- | 

. . . ~ . | 
sed it with fervour. ‘These men perform most o! | 


the duties of servants—with various travellers 
they are constantly passing over the same ground 
and are well acquainted with the roads, hotels, 
currency, and prices of different countries in th 
frequented routes. They attend to the arrange- 
ment of the passporis, and sometimes keep the 
travelling accounts. Some are trickers, and bar- 
gain as much for the interest of their tavern friends 
as their employers, and by the first are often re- 
munerated in consideration of their bringing 
custom. 

After seeing every portion of Brussels, I de- 
termined to avail myself of the opportunity o 
visiting Antwerp, between which piace and Brus 
lmost hourly communication is held, by 
means of a rail road the 
places. An omnibus called atthe hotel and con- 
veyed us a mie and a half, when a dense, hur- 


sels ana 


which connects two 


ried crowd told where we were. The cars of 
higher price were béautifully fitted up, and all 
At the pre- 


scribed hour we moved off, and in a few mo- 


were kept in excellent condition. 


menis whirling objects apprised us of the speed 
All was improvement— 
chateaus, fields and gardens, pasture grounds 
an’! gruzing herds, denoted the fertility of the 
soil, no fess than the industry, wealth, and com. 


at which we travelled. 


fort of the inhabitants, and before becoming fa 
miliarized to its beauties we reached our jour- 
ney’s eid, after a ride of ninety minutes. 

(To be continued.) 
ee = 
GOLDSMITH. 

Goldsmith was, in his own exquisite expres. 
Mr. Prior, among 
nuriberless petty anecdotes, tells one of his ris- 
ing ubrupdy froma dinner table, and running ou 
inty the street tv give allhe had in his pocket to 
a bal 
ed and remarked on his lavish bountifulness. 
‘Ol;,’ suid he, ‘vou were all saying she sung sweet 
Jy—but you did not perceive the misery of her 
notes.’ 








sion, ‘a machine of pity, 


lad singer. Some of the company observ- 
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~ CRITICAL REMARKS 

ON 
FOSTER®?S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. 129. 


and vindieates the ancient superiority of that re. 
nowned periodical. 

Art. 1.—Sir Thomas Browne’s Works. An 
elaborate display of the highest literature and cri- 
'ticism. Before reading many pages of the ar. 
ticle, we applied to the writer’s mind a phrase, 





which we afterwards found he had appropriated 
| . . . 
'tu Sir Thomas Browne himself; viz: **beautiful. 


ily philosophical.” He is one of the most delight- 


'ful of modern critics, exhibiling nearly the 
grasp and penetration of Macaalay, withceut his 


We 
should imagine him to be a certain former contri- 
'butorto the Edinburgh, who has taken pains to 


occasional common.-place and repetition. 


|improve and clarify his style. Indeed, the sus. 


picion sometimes occurs to us that he is alto. 
‘gether anew contributor. His only faults are 
‘now and then a little hardness of manner, and 
| now and then a little quaintness. 

As to Sir Thomas Browne, we should suppose 


that he would be a great favorite among the Ger. 


mans. 
' between him and the profound and imaginative 
Richter. Carlyle also exhibifs many of his cha- 
| racteristics of style and thought. 


| 


There areseveral points of resemblance 


A new edition 
of Browne, including his Life and Correspon- 


dence, has called forth this elegant critiqne, ans’ 


| 

| we ardently wish that publication might either be 
| re-printed in this country, or at all events pro. 
eured for the Charleston Library, and several of 
‘our other literary institutions. 

Art. 2 —Rich’s Residence in Koordistan.— 
| Here are interesting notices of the late Mr. Rich, 
|a son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, and one 


His 


|of the most learned orientalises of the day. 


| Residence in Koordistan contains a good deal of | 


| curious information about the modern inhabitants 
| of Mesopotamia and its neighbourhood, and this 
article presents a valuable abstract of it. 

Ant. 3.—Poggio’s Epistles. 


of the most successful d 


Poggio was one 
isvoverers of ancient 
manuscripts at the time ofthe revival of learning. 
This seems to us his principal merit; forthe 
specimens of his letters which the reviewers ex. 
hibit, present him in no very favorable light. The 
article before us we have 
by the elegant pen of Dr. Shepherd of Liverpool, 
who had already givento the world an interest. 
ing Life of Poggio, in 1802. It is far superior 
to the article on the same subject ina late Fo. 
reign Quarterly. 

Art. 4.—Wall on Egyptian flieroglyphs — 
The reviewer convicts Dr. Wall great and 
ering ignorance. We rejoice to meeta 





no doubt was written 


ot 


blund 


writer on philology, who can clothe his concep. 


tions in alueid drapery. From most recent spe- 
lcimens in the reviews, we had be, to think 
ithat writers on that subject considered it their 
duty to assume a misty ard impenetrable style. 
3ut here ts one, who discours:s with strait-for- 
ward and perspicuous elegance, not breaking up 
his discussion into pebbly, mystica!, and woracu- 


lar hints. He defends the theory that alphabets 





PED WPIRWVITUATG WiITtPs, 


The present number surpasses the ordinary 
standard of the Edinburgh, and almost re-assumes 





| 





are of human invention, and considers it alto. 
yether unnecessary to ascribe their origin to ine 
spiration, or any other kind of divine interposition. 

Art. 5.—Lathbury’s History of tie English 
Episcopacy. It we may take articles like this 
as fair specimens of the state of party.spirit in 
England, the e .mity to the Church would seem 
to be rising higher, and assuming a bolder tone. 
The reviewer combats with much bitterness 
many of Mr. Lathbury’s positions and claims in 
her behalf. 

Art. 6.—Pillans on Classical Education. 
profound and lucid paper. 


A 
We think we recog. 
mise in its style the writer of the articles on 
Mathematics and Logic, formerly noticed. If 
this surmise be true, he has wonderfully improv. 
ed. No longer the oracular dogmatist, he has 
become the agreeable companion and teacher. 

Art. 7.—WWalsh’s Residence ut Constantino- 
ple. The reviewer first demolishes poor Dr. 
Walsh’s reputation as a scholar, and then rather 
ungenerously makes a very interesting article 
outofhim. He closes with a strong picture of 
the Turkish character, and represents it in quite 
an opposite light to what we have lately been ac. 
customed to see it, as depicted in the Foreign 
Quarterly. We should suppose, however, that 
he shows much too little apprehension of the de. 
sicns of Russia. He takes no notice even of the 
noon-day movements of that encroaching power. 

Art. 8.—Rights and Duties of Advocates.— 
This paper is a neat and ingenious defence of 
lawyers against the popular charge of defending 
either side ofa case for pay. It isan expansion 
of Dr. Johnson’s view of the same subject as re- 
ported by Boswell. We should suppose it wor- 
ihy of republication as a tract, particularly if 
popularized in phraseology and reasoning; for 
in its present form it is rather addressed to law. 
yers, who do not need it, than to the publie at 
large. If it were rendered less abstract and 
technical, it might be quite useful. The author 
adduces some strong reasons why an advocate 
should never say in court, that he believes his 
client to be right. 

Art. 9.—Commerce and Manufactures of 
Switzerland. ‘This article, though brief, is inte- 
resting, as appealing to the example of Switzer- 
land in behalf of the doctrines of free trade.— 
That country, in spite of the greatest physical and 
geographical disadvantages, in spite, too, of the 
ihneats and example ot surrounding powers, has 
persevered in maintaining perfect freedom of in. 
tercourse with all other nations; and the conse. 
quence seems to be, that she is on the whole 
more prosperous than those countries which tie 
up their foreign trade by rigorous prohibitions.— 
Perhaps an antagonist might suggest some weak 
and indefensible points in the reviewer’s reason. 
ings, as well asin the statements quoted from Dr. 
Bowring, who was sent out by the British gov. 
ernment to ascertain the case respecting Switz. 
er'and. 

Art. 10.—The Warin Spain. After anum- 
ber of pages of agreeable narrative and descrip. 
tion, we mect here some political disquisition, 
The reviewer is in considerable distress, and 
runs several hair-splitting distinctions about the 
propriety of fighting for the present government 
of Spain. He throws, or finds, a cloud of mist over 
the whole subject, so that itis impossible to decide 
whether England is right or wrong in continuing 





to support the cause of the Spanish queen. 
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Arr. 11.—The Statesman. This article pro- 
ceeds from a mind of commanding power. It 
holds up Mr. Taylor’s book, (The Statesman) to 
the light in every direction, and candidly dis. 
plays its faults and its excellencies. How grace- 
fully it @llustrates some 6f its positions by quota- 
tions from Mr. T’s own poem of Van Arteveide! 
How delicate and beautiful the compliment! We 
have too a plausible and ingenious defence of 
‘the dispersed way of writing.” Very well. Let 
people write as dispersedly as they choose;—on- 
ly let them write intelligibly. 

We object ta some of the doctrines quoted from 
Mr. Taylor’s book. He seems to want too much 
governing. His project of multiplying a num 
ber of under-secretaries of State in order to pre- 
pare laws for enactment is already realized by the 
Committeesin American legislatures. ‘Towards 
the close of the article, the reviewer assumes an 
air of mysticism, which is either adopted in a 
vulgar spirit to excite vulgar admiration, or to 
cover over some rather exceptionable princi- 
ples. In fact, there is too strong and evident a 
leaning towards doctrines of profligacy and ex- 
pediency. The Statesman is encouraged to 
forego high moral principle on certain points; 
but the reader is left without instances and ex- 
amples, and his imagination, instead of being en- 
lightened, is only distressed and disturbed. 

Art. 12.—Reform of the House of Lords. 
This tithe heads a review of Lord Mahon’s 
History of England. The writer is a severe, but 
generous critic. The project which he proposes 
for reforming the House of Lords, is, that no 
peer, claiming by hereditary descent, should 





sil 


and vote in that assembly, who had not been! 


twice in the House of Commons, and sitten in 
that House for a certain number of Sessions. 
The ordeal of two popular clections, and, the ob- 
ligation of attending the discussions of a popu- 
lar assembly for a certain period, would tend, the 
reviewer maintains, te correct those aristocratic 
feelings and prejudices which the younger part 
of the nobility are apt to imbibe. Experience, 
too, would be gained, and instruction acquired 
in a place where so much important business is 
transacted asin the House of Commons. On 
the other hand, to that House itself the introduc. 
tion of so many peers and of peers’ eldest sons, 
would not be unattended with advantages. It 
would contribute to check and counteract that 
tendency to extreme democracy, which may be 
expected in some of its members. 

We notice in this article an extreme ignorance 
on one point of American politics. ‘Others 
have proposed, ‘says the writer, “that the Upper 
House, like the American Senate, should be ap. 
pointed by electicn from a list of candidates pre. 
sented by the crown.” Now we advise the Re- 
viewer to study the Constitution of the United 
States with more care, before hazarding such 
comparisons. Nota feature in that instrument 
in the remotest degree resembles the above sug- 
gestion of his imagination. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN LOSE. 
GIVING A PARTY. 
One of the most prolific sources of vexations 
in domestic life arises from giving parties and 
balls. When it is considered how many annoy- 


ances and discomforts grow out of these amuse- 
ments, it is surprising that persons are still found 





| 


| 
\ 





| 





| 





who are willing to subject themselves to the 
trouble of getting them up. You will seldom 
find two married people who agree in their mode 
of arranging a party, and this want of agree- 
ment in taste leads to endless discussion. Some- 
times these discussions end in a dewnright quar. 
rel: sometimes in sorrow and tears, and some- 
times in wilful opposition. But I question if a 
large party was ever given without producing 
in a fami.y some symptoms of discord. 

In the early part of my married life, our house 
was so small, that making large parties was out 
of the question, and I was content to have a few 
friends, socially, without much parade or ex- 
pense. When circumstances enabled us to re 
move into alarge house, with handsome fur i- 
ture, itseemed proper that I should return the 
obligation I was under, for numerous invitations 
which had been accumulating for years. It may 
be that I.had apride in opening my new house 
and furniture, because it was an evidence of my 


'husband’s success in his profession and of his 
| 


standing in society. I therefore proposed to him, 
that we should give a cotillion party. He did 
not absolutely approve of the project, neither did 
he object to it, and I was left in that uncertain 
state which left me at liberty to follow my own 
inclinations, 

However, as he took very little interest in my 
movements, I did not consult him about the ar- 
rangements, not from the desire to conceal any 
thing from him, but to spare him any unneces. 
sary trouble. Still l could not avoid seeing symp. 
toms of discontent, and | began to be annoyed 
that he did not take some interest in the arrange 


ments. Ivconsidered it as almost a personal un- 


'| kindness to me, that he should damp the spirit of 


| 





| 


| the enterprise by his dissatisfied manner. 
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In 


stead of talking with him freely and pleasantly 


conciliating tone, what company I expected? 
ghted at any appearance of interest, I took 
my list of acceptances, and began to read over 
the names. Here was trouble begun. Object. 
ing to various persons who were invited, he was 
surprised that some were left out who had parti 
cular claims on him. He asked why so many 
fashionable people, whom we had never visited 


| were asked, and so many young gentlemen whom 
| we did not know. 


Itold him these young. gen- 
tlemen were always invited to cotillion parties 
and that the young ladies would certainly expec: 
partners. “And so,” said he, ‘for the sake of plea- 
sing a parcel of silly girls, you fill up your house 
with a set of people whom you do not know, and 
who would hardly bow to you in the street, if 
they met you the next day.” I had nothing to re- 
ply to this sweeping remark, and a silence en- 
sued. 

After an uncomfortable pause, he said, ‘I sup 
pose you expect me to provide refreshment for 
these people?” I replied ina submissive tone, 
that as he did not appear pleased at the prospect 
of a party, I should make it as little trouble 
to him as possible, and wiih as little expense; 
that I did not propose any thing but some slight 
and simple refreshment. ‘That will not do,” 
said he rather sternly; “unless you give these 























people a supper, and a plenty of good wine, they 


will go away and abuse you. If you choose to 
commit the folly of asking people of fortune and 
fashion, you must go through with it properly.— 
Now sit down and make a list of what you want, 
ard I must spend the whole forenoon to-morrow 
in providing. Accordingly the list of articles was 
made out, and when I timidly suggested that he 
was making the party unnecessarily expensive, 
‘*Ah!” said he, “it will not make much difference, 
as I shail have to run in debt for it.” 

Now “running in debt” was one of the things 
which I absolutely abhorred. To avoid it, I had 
been content to live in a small house, with mean 
furniture. And while my contemporaries were 
surrounded with elegances, and kept an house 
fullof servants, I was satisfied to rock the cra- 
dle, and do all the work of a nursery maid. [had 
submitted cheerfully to privations, while it ap- 
peared necessary for me to do so. I felt that it 
was unkind, now that I had gone so far with his 
ipparent concurrence, that he should say what 
he knew would make me unhappy. I required 
tvo a'l the spirits I was possessed of, to carry me 
through an enterprize, which from its novelty 
was rather formidable. But I did not venture to 
speak. I took up the lamp, and went to bed more 
unhappy than I had been at. any moment of my 
married life. 

The next morning there was occasion for great 
activity to complete the preparations for the eve- 
ning, but I felt as one stunned. I was tempted 
tu say that 1 was iil, and could not see company. 
[ had desperate thoughts. However, my hus- 
band looked more cheerful, and as he went out, 
said “good bye” in his usual kind manner. The 
necessity of giving orders beguiled my attention 
rom the unpleasantness of our last evening’s con- 
versation. The rooms were decorated with 
flowers, which my young friends had contribu. 
ied; every thing seemed in good taste, and I felt 
satisfied that the party would go off well. When 
my husband came home to dinner, I met him 
with a smile, and felt sure of his approbation.— 
He was loaded with all sorts of good things and 
elegancies for the supper table, but he did not 
notice my smile, or my extended hand. He 
took from his pocket the list we had made out the 
evening before at his own reques:, and said, “I 
have been obliged to go to the .tailor’s and coun. 
termand a suit of clothes, to enable me to pay 
for your entertainment.” ‘This was more than 
I could bear, andI burst into an uncontrdlable 
flood of tears. All the accumulated sorrow of 
my life seemed slight to the agony of that mo. 
ment. I had made great efforts the last two 
days to be composed, but the restraint was now 
removed and I could no longer command my emo- 
tions. Tears and hysteric sobs overwhelmed me, 
and my husband who really did not mean to dis. 
tress me, was grieved and sorry tor what he had 
said. O how much did I regret that I had over. 
looked his evident dislike to the party, and I in- 
ternally vowed never to attempt to have another. 
But my situation had now become truly distres-. 
sing. Iwas nervous and agitated, and all the 
soothing and kindness of my husband failed to 
compose me. My eyes were red and swollen, 
my whole face inflamed, my hands and fect were 
cold. He gave me some composing drops and 
put me to bed—begged ine to make an effort to 
regain my spirits, said he would see that every 
ihing was in readiness, and expressed the deep. 
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est sorrow that he had been so selfish and un- 
feeling. Resentment at first mingled with my 
grief, and I resigned myself to the misery of 
thinking him cruel and sordid. But when I 
found that he was really sorry, and that he was 
desirous of making amends, I became more tran- 
quil. I heard his footsteps about the house ; I 
heard his voice giving orders ina cheerful tone 
until I gradually sunk into a quiet sleep. 

When I awoke, I perceived him standing by 
the bedside—he kissed me affectionately and 
said it was time for me to get up and take some 
tea, and dress for the evening. He seemed 
cheerful and happy and no allusion was made to 
the “scene.” I had fortunately no time to think 
of my own sensations, but dressed myself and 
went down. The rooms were beautifully lighted 
and decorated ; the supper table was spread with 
all the delicacies of the season, arranged with 
taste and elegance. Some of my young friends 
had already assembled, and every thing wore 
the appearance of harmony and plenty. I was 
agreeably surprised to see my husband dressed 
in the very suit of new clothes which he said (for 
the purpose of teazing me,) that he had counter- 
manded. Company flowed in, and all was bril- 
liant and gay ; and my party was pronounced to 
be the most agreeable of the season. No one 
could have believed that it had been ushered in 
by such a storm. 

About a dozen of the young gentlemen whom 
I had invited expressly to dance with the ladies, 
devoted themselves to the supper table, and ap- 
propriated to themselves the greatest delicacies 
and drunk of our old wine and champaigne, un- 
til they were unfit for the society of ladies. The 
waste and destruction which ensued was morti- 
fying. The next day I found my Brussels car- 
pet defaced, my curtains stained ; some of my 
most expensive pieces of porcelain and glass 
broken ; oil spilt on the floor and all the disgust. 
ing array of faded flowers, half burnt candles, 
and soiled furniture. 

As I walked through the rooms with my hus. 
band I could not help thinking that he was right 
in his objection to parties, and that I should pre- 
fer to go back to the sma!l house and quiet life 
we had left. I told him that the lesson he had 
given me, though severe, had been salutary, and 
that I was ready to enter on any plan of life 
which his taste or his circumstances required. 
He acknowledged that he had been inconside- 
rate &nd unreasonable in his conduct; that as he 
did not decidedly object to the party when it was 
proposed, he was bound to give it his cordial co- 
operation. 

“ But, my love,” said he, “if I had object- 
ed, you would have replied, that Mrs. B. and 
Mrs. C. and others gave large parties, and that 
the same would be expected of us, and you never 
would have been satisfied until you had made 
the experiment and found the discomfort of it. 
But you are too good a wife to be trifled with, 
and I will teil you frankly, that although our 
situation is improving and we can afford an 
handsome house and furniture, it would be folly 
in us to attempt to cope with people of fashion 
and fortune, who have long taken the leadin so- 
ciety. While we live in an unpretending style, 
we shall be respected, but if we take an higher 
flight, these very people will ridicule us and per- 
haps drop our acquaintance.” Satisfied with 





his reasoning, I have given up my ambition to be 











any want of attention. The practice of rational 
economy, with industry and integrity, have made 
us independent, and we have our proper influ- 
ence in society without effort or trouble. 

Boston, July 8, 1837. 


WeehiS PibOw isis VAS: 
Tue Taixing Doc.—We ourselves have wit- 
nessed an example of the curious and credulous 








exaggeration which has construed certain artic- 
ulations in animals into rational speech. Some 
time since, in travelling through Italy, we heard, 
in grave earnest, from several Italians, of the 
prodigy of a Pomeranian dog that had been 
taught to speak most intelligibly by Sir William 
Gell. Afterwards, in visiting that accomplished 
and lamented gentleman at Naples, we requested 
to hear an animal possessed of so unusual a gift. 
And, as the friends of the urbane scholar can 
bear witness, the dog undoubtedly could utter a 
howl, which, assisted by the hand of the master 
in closing the jaw at certain inflections, might 
be intelligibly construed into the words, ‘ Damn 
grandmamma! Such a dog, with such an an- 
athema in his vocabulary, would have hanged 
any witch in England three centuries ago. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Kinpyess Rewarpepv.—At the time when Mr. 
Rich, afterwards the learned Resident at Bag- 
dad, but then not more than fifteen, was prose- 
cuting his studies at Bristol, he happened, in one 
of his walks, to meet a Turk, whom, to the de- 
light and surprise of the man, he accosted in his 
own tongue. The stranger turned out to be a 
merchant who had been shipwrecked, and was 
in distress; and Mr. Rich, besides the pleasure 
which his acquirement of the Turkish language 
had thus been the means of affording, had the 
further and higher gratification of being useful to 
a foreigner in difficulty. Several years after- 
wards, while sailing up the Archipelago, a sus- 
picious looking vessel was one day observed 
bearing towards that in which he was a passen- 


ger. It was believed to be a pirate, and every 


thing was made ready for a desperate defence. | 


On her nearer approach, however, she was dis- 
covered to be a Turkish merchantman, when Mr. 
Rich and several others went onboard. He had 
not been long on the deck, when one of the 
Turks, who was richly dressed, eyed him so 
steadfastly for some time as to excite his particu- 
lar attention. At length the Turk addressed 
him, ** Sir, I know you.” “ And I,” replied Mr. 
Rich, “ have seen you before.” An explanation 
followed. It was the man whom he had assisted 
when in distress at Bristol. 

An Important Qvestion.—The renowned 
Poggio, one of the restorers of learning in the 
15th century, became master of a fixed abode, 
ornamented with taste and judgment, yet he found 
that there was still something wanting to his do- 
mestic comforts ; and therefore, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, he married Vaggiay the daugh- 
ter of Ghino Manente de’ Bondelmonti, a lady of 
a wealthy and honorable family, and not yet 
eighteen years ofage. No doubt ke run the usu. 
al gantelope of jokes on his union with so youth. 
{ul a bride; and in defence of his conduct in 
this particular, he published a dialogue on the in- 
teresting question, An seni sit uxor ducenda. 
(Whether an old man ought to take unto himself 
a wife.) Of course this query was answered by 











the happy bridegroom in the affirmative. A 
copy of this work, which is written ina lively 
style, and exhibits the best specimen extant of 
the Latinity of its author, was found in the year 
1802, in the Royal (then called the National) Li- 
brary at Paris, by Dr. SHepherd, who iranscribed 
it, and printed a few copies of it for distribution 
among his literary friends; and afterwards, at 
the instance of the late Dr. Parr, published it 
with a Latin preface, and a dedication to Mr. 
Roscoe. This tract was so well received in Italy 


| that it has been twice reprinted at Florence, with 


various readings from a manuscript preserved in 
the Laurentian Library. 

Power or Opour.—Whoever has made a voy- 
age to the tropical countries of South America, 
or the West Indies, will alyays remember with 
pleasure the sensation which he experienced on 
approaching the land. Perhaps no sense is then 
so strongly affected as the smell; especially if 
you approach the coast in the early hours of a 
fine summer’s morning. On the coast of Cuba, 
the first land I saw in America, on the 30th of 
June, 1822, all on board were struck with the 
very strong smell, like that of violets, which, as 
the day grew more warm, either ceased, or was 
lost amidst a variety of others, which were per- 
ceptlble as we drew nearer the coast. During a 
long stay in the interior of the island, I became 
acquainted with the plant which emits such an 
intense perfume as to be perceived at the dis. 
tance of twoor three miles. Itis of the species 
Tetracera, and remarkable for bearing leaves so 
hard that they are used by the native cabinet 
makers, and other mechanics, for various kinds 
of work. It isa climbing plant, which reaches 
the tops of the loftiest trees of the forest, then 
spreads far around, and in the rainy season is 
covered with innumerable bunches of sweet- 
smelling flowers, which, however, dispense their 
perfume during the night only, and are almost 
without scent in the daytime.—Poeppig’s Tra- 
vels. 

ASTONISHING INDIFFERENCE FOR Lire.—The 
beautiful little archipelago of the Princess’ Isl - 
ands lies about nine miles from Constantinople, 
in the sea of Marmora. They have been much 
frequented by the opulent Greeks, for the pur- 
pose of summer residence, almost ever since the 
foundation of the city; and during the Revolu. 
tion they were crowded with people of that na- 
tion from another cause, being crammed together 
‘like towls in a hen-coop,’ for the convenience 
of their persecutors, who used to come daily and 
fetch away victims for execution from these mar- 
itime prisons. The scenes which passed resem- 
bled those which used to take place in the prisons 
of Paris; when the guillotine demanded its daily 
compliment of victims. Large parties were 
wont to assemble to play their favorite games of 
chess or dominoes under the plane-trees of the 
village in each little island. Every day a caique 
with a chouash arrived, bearing an order to send 
some of them tothe capital. They were carried 
off from under the tree where they sat, and in 
the midst of their game, and were never seen by 
their friends again, who, nevertheless, continued 
their play, expecting next day to be carried off 
themselves. 

Papers OF THE EXILED Stuarts.—An immense 
assemblage of original documents which fell into 
the hands of the Papal Government after the 
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death of the Cardinal of York, were pre- 
sented by the Pope to his late Majesty King 
George IV. Of the importance of this collec- 
tion for English history some notion may be 
formed, if it be true, as has been stated by one 
who had examined its contents with diligence, 
that the Stuart family, when in exile, appear 
never to have received a letter which they did 
not preserve, nor to have written one of which 
they did not retain a copy. The extensive cor. 
respondence which they maintained with the 
Scotch and English Jacobites, the plots and con. 
spiracies contirually on foot, and the frequent 
projects and assurances of assistance from for- 
eign countries, afford the most complete justifi- 
cation of the occasional acts of severity or pre- 
caution used by Sir Robert Walpole’s Govern. 
ment; while they place in the most favorable 
point of view the general mildness and forbear- 
ance of his administration. 

A Danpy CanpipatTe ror Orpers.—At a re- 
cent English ordination, among other candidates 
appeared a gentleman in white duck trowsers 
and a black silk neckcloth. ‘ You will forgive 
me for hinting,’ whispered the bishop, ‘ that your 
pantaloons are not quite of the canonical color.’ 
‘ My lord, my lord,’ said the young man in much 
confusion, ‘I can assure your lordship they have 
been washed white. ‘Aye,’ said the bishop, 
smiling, ‘I see how itis; they had been put into 
the same water that washed your cravat black.’ 








THE TURE-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

New York Mirror.—The New York Mirror 
has lost none of its brightness by the embarass. 
ments of the country. The specimen of Adams’ 
wood-engraving is beautiful. 

Family Library.—The 
Family Library contains the voyages of the cir- 
cumnavigators of the globe, from the earliest 
known period, and closes with Cook’s. The 
body of information is as great as can well be 
compressed in such a con:pass.—At J. P. Beile’s. 

The Youth's Literary Messenger, No.’s 1 and 
2; Philadelphia, 1837.—Many of our readers 
have a deep interestin the success of this publi- 
cation, from motives of friendship, and, we may 
add, of patriotism, regarding its fair promise to 
advance, in a degree, the literary reputation of 
ourown Carolina. Butthe “Gospel Messenger” 
welcomes it, as adapted and intended (we are 
happy to be allowed to add,) to promote the most 
important of causes. Literature is perverted 
when it lends its aid to immorality and irreligion; 
when, indeed, it denies that aid, or gives it cold. 
ly and@weluctantly, to the promotion of His glory, 
to whom we-are indebted tor intellect and knowl. 
edge, and of the happiness of man, regarded not 


"merely as an intellectual and social, but as an 


immortal creature. Imthis sentiment our author 
entirely concurs: ‘Literature (she remarks) is 
inseparable from religion,” and she “pledges her- 
self” to support this great interest. She takesit 
for granted, that “by the pious and provident 
care of parents and pastors, the youthful readers 
have not been allowed to enter on this new 
sphere of action, without the ‘breastplate of 
righteousness, and the helmet of salvation.’” We 
are pleased to notice that some of the communi- 
cations are dated ‘Charleston.’—Gos. Messenger. 
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A few admirable paintings have just been sent by 
Mr. Cooke, to the order ofa gentleman in South 
Carolina. 

The powerful pencil of Col. Cogdell is employed on 
a sketch from the prison-scene in Martin Faber. 

There are four ways of pronouncing the word Isola- 
ted. First, the inadmissible, I-so-la-ted ; second, the 
scarcely tolerable Is-so-la-ted; third, the half right 
I zo-la-ted ; fourth, the true Walkerian Iz-zo-la-ted. 

There are four ways of pronouncing the word vase. 
First, the old-fashioned, vace; second, the modest 
vaze; third, the daring, vahkz; fourth, the outrageous- 
ly refined, vawz. 

The identical vessel in which Capt Cook sailed 
round the world, has lately visited New York. 

The house in Northampton in which Jonathan Ed- 
wards lived, is still standing, and the marks of the 
shoe-nails are shown, where he was accustomed to 
knock with his heels when engaged in intense medi- 
tation. 

By a late census, the number of inhabitants in Bos- 
ton appears to be eighty thousand. 

Boston sends as many representatives to the Legis- 
lature as all Rhode Island or Delaware. 

The field mice have completely destroyed a num- 
ber of the fruit and ornamental tress in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Goldsmith beautifully speaks of the pleasure of liv- 
ing among those who knew you whena child. How 
much is involved in that reflection ! 

A newspaper lately established in Turkey was read 
with deep interest ; and no wonder, for as the Sultan 
was virtual editor, a person might wish to look into 
the gazette to discover the probability of his wearing 
his own head throughout the day. 

A Turk’s fingers, Dr. Walsh observes, seem all to 
be thumbs ; he has no manual dexterity for any deli- 
cate eraployment. May be so; nevertheless, a scy- 
metar, wielded by five thumbs, comes down with 
dreadful effect sometimes. 

William Scott, Esq. has published in England a 
work, entitled ‘The Harmony of Phrenology with 
Scripture.’ This reminds us of a respectable clergy- 
man of our acquaintance who, in his visits to his pa- 
rishioners, examines the craniums of the youthful 
members of every family, and gives advice according- 
ly. 

Of all things the most ungrateful and absurd, is to 
be provoked at a strong breeze in summer which hap- 
pens to come in at the window and blow your papers 
off the table. 

Most, and probably all, of our calamities resemble 
the blowing of papers from the table. They are slight 
and momentary inconveniences, occasioned by the 
action of some general law, which diffuses innumera- 
ble blessings to millions, ourselves included. 

Miss Martineau informs us, that “at Charleston 
when a fire breaks out,the gentlemen all go home on 
the ringing of the alarm-bell ; the ladies rise and dress 
themselves and their children. 1t may be the signal 
of insurrection ; and the fire burns on, for any help 
the citizens give, till a battalion of soldiers marches 
down to put it out.” Well done, Miss Martineau ! 

Some of the children in England, who work at the 
factories, are compelled to walk thirty miles every 
day in following the machinery. 

The Boston papers advertise Musquitoe Blinds, to be 
placed in the windows of villas at Nahant, and other 
towns in the neighbourhood of marshes. 

George Selwyn, of witty memory, who had not a 
high opinion of Sir Nathaniel Wrazall, used when 
speaking of him, purposely to mispronounce his name, 
and to call him that Mr. Rascal. 

Mr. Pitt observed of Lord Wellington—*He states 
every difficulty before he undertakes any service; 
but none, after he has undertaken it.”’ 

In consequence of the establishment of a new paper 
at Mobile, entitled “The Bachelor’s Button,” it is pro- 
posed to set on foot another in Vermont, to be called 











“The Spinster’s Thimble.” 




















Mr. Perdicaris is appointed Consul of the United 
States forthe city of Athens, in Greece. 

A physician in New York attended four cases of 
apoplexy in one week, which he ascribed to the prac- 
tice of wearing tight boots. 

A native silk worm, of great value, has been dis- 
covered in some of the middle States. 

The half hour steamer plying between London and 
Westminster bridges emits no smoke, being worked 
by quicksilver. 

The Isle of Wight produces in one year sufli- 
cient grain, to mairtain the inhabitants and visiters 
for seven. 

A clockmaker at Copenhagen has invented a clock, 
which at the end of twenty-four hours, indicates the 
average temperature of the preceding day. 

The Lion of the Day in Bostun is a man, who, by 
means of machinery, walks on the surface of the water 
with perfect ease, performing at the same time the ope- 
rations of angling, shooting, &c. 

One hundred years ago, although the number of 
Peers in England was little more than half what it is 
now, yet there were a greater number of Dukes then 
than at present. Thus society seems to demand a 
wider diffusion of these honours, and at the same 
time less elevated distinctions. 

A snake has at length been disccvered in Ireland. 

The following is the vlosing stanza of an ode onthe 
last 4th of July, by an Alabama bard: 

“The recollections of the day, 
That we are celebrating ; 
Let beauteous lasses proudly say, 
And beaux that’s on them waiting.” 

A young physician of Salem, Mass., has invented 
an electro-magnetic machine, which performs 12,000 
revolutions in a minute. 

One of the wonders of the age is a sheet of paper a 
hundred feet in length and two in breadth, of which 
the rags were put into the mills, and the paper prin- 
ted with the history of Robinson Crusoe, all at one 
operation. 

American cock-roaches, imported into England, 
have exterminated the English species of the same 
vermin. 

The Princess Victoria, apparently so near to the 
British throne, is said to have the head of a man upon 
the shoulders of a woman. 

Campbell says, that the word Daisy is a thousand 
times pronounced, without adverting to the beauty of 
its etymology—Day’s Eye. 

The range of steam-boats at St. Louis in constant 
occupation, extends upwards of half a mile. 

An electrical cel was lately taken in one of the 
lakes of New York. 

There is a person resident in one of the British 
convict colonies, who was transported, and who is 
now possessed of 40,000 pounds. 

It has been established by nice calculators, that a 
statement loses one-eighth of its credibility in every 
mouth that transmits it. 

A book recently published in France. is entitled 
‘Discoveries of the physical causes of the Movements 
of the Heavenly Bodies.”” We wish we knew what 
they are. - 

Capt. Lynah of Charleston, has generously present- 
ed and offered to erect at his own expense, in the 
Federal Court Room, a cast of the late Chief Justice 
Marshall. 

Sixteen tons of sugar plums, sugar candies, &c. are 
manufactured daily at the East Boston Sugar Refine- 
ry. 
Chateaubriand once resided in London as an emi- 
giant; when he returned, it was as an ambassador. 

The first fee ot any consequence obtained by Sir 
Walter Scott, was‘expended ona silver taper-stand 
for his mother. 

The Princes and nohles of Europe, have found it 
difficult to procure such mirrors as they wanted, be- 
cause of the great demand and high prices for them 
in the American market. 





To CorRRESPONDENTS.—L. S. G. received. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


“O la vita! O la morte! 
Bello e dulce morir, fu certo allora, 
Che amaute in vita, amato in morte.” — Tasso. 


The dead! the much-lov'd dead! 
Who doth not yearn to know 
The secret of their dwelling place, 
And to what land they go? 
What heart but asks with ceaseless tone, 
For some sure knowledge of its own? 


We cannot blot them out 
From memory's written page ; 

We cannot count them strangers, but 
As birds in prison-cage, 

We beat against the irun bar 

That keeps us from thuse triends afar. 


Oblivion may not hang 
Its curtain o'er their grave, 
There is no water we can sip, 
Like Lethe’s lulling wave ; 
But fond affection’s muaning wail 
Breaks from us Jike the autumn gale. 


Grief cannot win them back ; 
And yet with frequeni tear, 
We questiun of their hidden lot, 
And list with throbbing ear, 
For some low answer that may roll 
Through the hushed temple of the soul. 


We love them—love them yet! 
But is our love returned ? 
Is memury’s hearth now cold and dark 
Where once the heart-tiie burned ? 
Nor do the laborers now gone home, 
Look for the weary ones to come? 


We wrong them by the thought :— 
Affections cannot die ;— 

Man is still man where’er he goes, 
And oh! how strong the tie 

Which links us, as with fetiers fast 

Unto the future and the past. 


Death would be dark indeed, 
If, with this mortal shroud, 
We threw off a!] the sympathies 
Theat in our being crowd, 
And enter’d on the spirit-land, 
Astranger, mid a stranger-band. 


Far pleasanter to think 
That each familiar face, 
Now gazes on us as of old, 
From its mysterious place, 
With love, that neither death nor change 
Hath power to sever or estrange. 


Oh! who will dare to say, 
“This is an idle dream?” 
Who that hath given one captive dove 
To soar by its own stream, 
But fancies that its breathings low, 
Float round them wheresve’er they go? 


Mother! couldst thou endure 
To think thyself torgot 
By her, who was thy life, thy air, 
The sunbeam of thy lot? 
Wouldst thou not live in doubt and fear, 
Ifall thy bright hopes perish'd here? 


And brother! sister! child! 
Ye all have loved the light 
Of many a dearly-cherished one, 
Now taken from your sight, 
And can ye deem that when ye meet, 
Hearts will not hold communiun sweet ? 








Alas! if it be so, 
That in the burial-urn 
The soul must garner upthe love, 
That once did in it burn, 
Better to know notof the worth 
Of true affection on this earth. 


Better to live alune, 
Unblessing and unble-t, 

Than thus to meet and mingle thought, 
Then from the immortal breast 

Shut out the memory of the past, 

Like day-beams from a furest vast. 


Oh! no; it cannot be! 
Ye! the long-lost of years! 
Mid all the changes of this life, 
Its thousand joys and fears, 
We love to think that round ye move, 
Making an atmosphere of love. 


‘Ye are not deadto us; 
But as bright stars unseen, 
We hold that ye are ever near, 
Though death intrudes between 
Like some thin cloud, that veils from sight 
The countless spangles of the night. 


Your influence is still felt 
In many a varied hour; 
The dewy morn brings thoughts of you; 
Ye give the twilight power ; 
And when the Sabbath sunshine rests 
On your white tombs, ye fill our breasts. 


No apathy hath struck 
Its ice-bolt through our hearts ; 
Yours are among our household names ; 
Your memory ne’er departs ; 
And far, far sweetest are the fiowers 
Ye planted in our favour’d bowers. 
* * * * x * gz 
Friends! I would crave like boon 
When laid within death's vaults; 
Speak of me often, though: it be 
Only to tell my faults, 
For betier that some hearts be taught 
Ev'n oi my follies than of nought. 


Oh! yes, remember me 
ln gentleness and live: 
Let notthe chasm be early filled 
That tracks my last remove. 
But grant me still that litile spot ;— 
Friends! dearest friends! forget me not. 
Charleston, S.C. M. E. L. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. + 
LINES, 
TO HER WHO CAN UNDERSTAND THEM. 
Oh lovely one, I’ve often heard, 
On Afric’s shure there dwellsa bird, 
Whose pride it is to show is feathers, 
In sunny or in rainy weathers. 
So vain of outward plumege, it 
Cares nought for reason, sense or wit, 
And when, attracted by its dyes, 
’ Attimes sume wandering traveller tries 

To test its talents and vocation, 
Its charins al] fade in conversation. 


So, when at Scotia’s ancient hall 

Isaw yon in the glittering ball, 

Superior in grace and features, 

Mid Charleston’s animated creatures, * 

I watched the dance to me engaged, 

As birds do sunny air, encaged, 

And grasp'd the hand that I might see, 

Your graces and philosophy ! 

I soon, however, thought of bed,— 
Alack-a-day. what fault was there? 

‘Lhe flowers ] looked tor from your head, 
Were wreath'd amid your hair! L. 8S. G. 





 SBLECTZD POLTRE. 





[From the Boston Evening Gaze'te. 

The Marlboro Hotel, which has recently been pur- 
chased by a company of gentlemen, and newly fitted 
up, was thrown open to the public on the 4th of July. 
Nhe friends of Temperance celebrated the day. The 
Mercantile Journal states that about 200 persons were 
present. Ifon. Richard Fletcher presided at the 
table, assisted by Jolin Tappan, Moses Grant, and 
John Benson, as Vice Presidents. After the cloth 
was removed a iwumber of torsts were drank in pure 
sparkling iced water. 

Among the Odes sung on this occasion with capi- 
tal effect, was the fullowing : 

ODE.—sy REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 
In Eden's green retreats, 
A water-brook that played 
Between soft, mossy seats 
Beneath a plane tree's shade, 
W hose rustling leaves 
Danced o'er its brink— 
Was Adam’s drink, 
And also Eve's. 


Beside the parent spring 
Of that young brook, the pair 
Their morning chant would sing, 
And rveto dress her hair, 
' Kneel on the grass 
That fringed its side, 
And make its tide 
Her looking glass. 


And when the man of Goad 
From Egypt led his flock, 
They thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock, 
And fortha rill 
Of water gushed, 
And on they rushed, 
And drank their fill. 


Would Eden thus have smiled 
Had wine to Eden come? 
Would Horeb’s parching wild 
Have been refreshed with rum ? 
And had Eve’s hair 
Been dressed at gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair? 


Had Moses built a still, 
And dealt out to that host, 
To every man his gill 
And pledged him in a toast, 
How large a band 
Of Israel's sons 
Had Jaid their bones 
In Canaan’s land ? 


“Sweet fields, beyond”’ death’s flood, 
“Stand dressed in living green,” 
For from the throne uf God 
To freshen all the scene, 
A river rolls, 
Where all whe will 
May come and fill 
Their crystal bowls. 





If Eden’s strength and bloom 
Co_p WarTeER thus hath given, 
If, even beyond the tomb 
It is the drir.k of heaven, 
Are not good wells, 
And crystal springs 
The very things 
For cur HOTELS? 
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